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Community Church 
of Boston 
Announces ’40 Program 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, minister of the 
Community Church of Boston, has an- 
nounced the 1939-40 program of Sunday 
speakers at the morning services which the 
church conducts at Symphony Hall. The 
congregations, which average 1500 and 
which are as large as the Hall’s capacity of 
2600 on occasion, are made up of persons 
from all sects and denominations and come 
not only from Boston but from two score 
or more communities in the Greater Boston 
area. 

This year the church celebrates its 
twentieth anniversary, having commenced 
in January, 1920. From a small beginning 
the institution has grown in numbers and 
influence until today it is one of the largest 
churches in this area. Its spiritual father 
is Theodore Parker, whose Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society used to meet one 
hundred years ago in the old Music Hall 
and whose work for the abolition of slavery 
was one of the beacon lights of New 
England history. 

The first service was held on Sunday, 
October 1, at 10.80 a.m. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church of New York, preached. Future 
speakers include Dr. Bruce C. Hopper of 
Harvard College, Dr. Frederick L. Schu- 
man, professor of government at Williams 
College, Dean Clarence R. Skinner, the 
first minister of the church, Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, Scott Nearing, Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, newly appointed head of the 
Methodist church in the New England 
diocese, Rabbi Louis Mann, Louis Fischer, 
author and correspondent for The Nation, 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor at Union 
Theological Seminary, Mary van Kleeck, 
A. Philip Randolph, noted Negro leader, 
Norman Thomas, Rabbi Edward L. Israel, 
Lewis Browne, Max Lerner, professor at 
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Amherst College. Other outstanding 
leaders will address the congregation and 
will be announced later. 


Associate Alliance of 
Northern California 


The Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia will meet for a one-day session in 
the Unitarian church at Santa Cruz, Calif., 
on Tuesday, October 24. 

The forenoon will be taken up with an 
open meeting of the executive board and 
five minute reports of branch presidents on 
work accomplished last year and plans for 
the coming year. 

In the afternoon a devotional service will 
be led by Mrs. Brown of Santa Cruz and 
Dr. William F. McGee, minister of All 
Souls’ Church of Santa Cruz, will deliver 
an address on ‘‘Good and Bad Propa- 
ganda.” 

For forty-five minutes before adjourn- 
ment at four o’clock the meeting will be 
opened for general business discussion on 
projected plans for the coming year. 


Be Noninflammable 


“Where no wood is, there the fire 
goeth out.’ Proverbs 26 : 20. 


For all our interest in psychology, 
we are fortunately rather poor hands 
at practicing psychology in our daily 
conduct. Perhaps it is more of a 
curiosity to us than an actual force 
to be taken into account. Older civi- 
lizations are readier in their recogni- 
tion of such intangible forces than we. 
In some of our activities we attempt 
a rather awkward, left-handed em- 
ployment of them: in advertising, in 
high-pressure salesmanship, and most 
noticeably in war-time propaganda, 
when it seems desirable to build up in 
the minds of our people a morale of 
self-righteousness and of hatred for 
our foes. But ordinarily we still em- 
ploy the honest and above-board non- 
analytical attitude that is content to 
take things at their face value, and to 
deal mostly with tangible facts and 
forces. If there is a psychological fire 
raging in our community, it is quite 
apt to go out simply because we do not 
think of adding fuel to it. 

This is unconsciously done for the 
most part. Sometimes it should be 
deliberately done. Just now a full 
conflagration of hatred, cruelty, sus- 
picion, and condemnation is raging 
through the world. There is only 
one way to check it: refuse to hate, 
persecute, suspect, and condemn; be 
noninflammable. There is sucha thing 
as Divine Dispassionateness. 


Charles E. Park. 


Forthcoming Events 


October 11-12: New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association, First Unitarian Society, 
Manchester, N. H. 

October 15: Worcester Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Societies, 
West Upton, Mass. 

October 15-16: Minnesota Conference, 
First Unitarian Society, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

October 19: North Middlesex Conference, 
All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass. 

October 19: 10.30 a. m. New England 
Associate Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mrs. William W. Churchill and Dr 
Augustus P. Reccord, speakers. 

October 21-22: Kansas Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the Unitarian Society 
of Lawrence, Kan. 

October 22: Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence, Unitarian Church, Northampton, 
Mass. Morning and afternoon sessions. 

October 23-24-25: Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, First Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
Ta. 

October 29: Channing Conference, First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian), New 
Bedford, Mass. 

October 29: 3.45 p. m. Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, First 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

November 11-12: Joseph Priestley Federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

November 12: Essex Unitarian Conference. 

November 12: Ministerial Exchange, 
Barneveld, N. Y. 

November 13: Ministers’ Institute, Barne- 
veld, N. Y. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘“‘Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m.,Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 
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Free Fuel for Inflammatory Radicals 


_ WELL-MEANING CONSERVATIVES usually dep- 
_ recate political and economic agitation, the preaching 


of ‘“‘the class war’ and so forth, on the ground that 


_ fundamentally all people of good will in our democracy 


_ are after the same thing: prosperity for all and freedom 
for all. 


We would like to believe that, and will begin to 


| believe it on the very instant—even if the day is a 


legal holiday—when somebody proves it to us. 

Until then, we fear that we will not be able to 
believe it, for whatever faith we tried to keep alight 
regarding that proposition was rudely shattered by a 
recent story in a Boston newspaper. 

The hero (?) of this story was a Mr. Bennett who 
hails from New York and who visited Boston to par- 
ticipate in the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents. The un- 
tutored layman can easily visualize the scene—five 
thousand people were there, and so they probably met 
in a large auditorium. If that layman have an 
auditory imagination he may, in fancy, hear the 
speeches. Mr. So and So on “Best Methods of Blow- 
ing Out Matches”—many of these delegates are fire 
agents and the officials were as a matter of fact greeted 
when they arrived in Boston by the Boston Fire De- 
partment. There might be papers, too, on ‘The 
Open Door’’—not in the Orient but on the street you 
are working. Indeed there are many subjects on 
which these assembled agents might have talked. On 
which, perhaps, they did talk. But what bothers us 
is the subject on which Mr. Bennett not only talked 
in the convention—the subject indeed which he said 
would be their chief concern—but on which he was 
interviewed in this Boston paper. 

The subject was how to interfere with the liberties, 
ruin the businesses and deplete the savings of a large 
number of Mr. Bennett’s fellow citizens. Now if these 
fortunes had consisted of gold from Moscow and had 
their possessors been communists we would simply 
have assumed that Mr. Bennett had been listening to 
the Dies committee, sighed and held our peace. 

But these are the small private fortunes of middle 
class native Americans, and any successful attempt to 
dissipate them will hurt the income and therefore 
the church contributions of a large number of Uni- 
tarians. 

In short, these gentlemen whose legitimate busi- 
ness is selling fire insurance have gone outside of the 
terms of their charter and for reasons of arbitrary 
dislike are ganging up on the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement. an 

Mr. Bennett in the interview referred to (Boston 
Globe, September 29, page 3) said that the Cooperative 


Movement was a “dangerous social revolution.” 
This is the opposite of the truth, which is that the 
movement aims to avoid social revolution. He says 
that the “philosophy means the elimination of every 
retail store in the country, every retail avenue of 
trade.”’ We cannot say that is untrue for even an 
untruth must have a content and that statement is 
simply nonsensical. Every cooperative store that 
sells at retail is a retail store. 

Mr. Bennett says, ‘The situation is an insidious 
development which has been going on for five years, 
largely unobserved for three years, and increasing 
at an astounding acceleration during the past two 
years.” 

We admit that we cannot see how a situation 
can be an insidious development, but then some in- 
surance agents can almost prove that black is not only 
white but is 2.30 next week, so we will let that one go. 
Possibly in the long run the astounding acceleration 
will iron out, so to speak, the insidiousness. The five 
years, of course, is sheer nonsense. Even in America 
the movement is sixty or seventy years old. 

Mr. Bennett’s final misstatement was that the co- 
operatives teach that there should be only “two steps 
in the supply of necessities: the manufacturer and 
consumer. This is a social revolution that is becoming 
more dangerous daily. That is why we are making the 
problem the keynote of our convention.”’ 

Apparently Mr. Bennett has never heard of the 
cooperative wholesales; surely they are a middle step 
between the manufacturer and the retail store. Really, 
of course, he has heard of them, but this outburst, you 
see, is not the effort of an American of good will to 
help other Americans to obtain justice and prosperity. 
It is undisguised, mendacious and destructive warfare 
against competition which is innocent, obeys the law, 
and only asks a fair field. 

We happen to know that a great many members 
of Unitarian churches are also members of coopera- 
tives. They know the benefits that they have gained 
through the organization of cooperative enterprises. 
They know that these societies obey all the laws, 
indeed are chartered under American laws and are 
entitled to the protection of those laws. There is 
probably not very much that they can do about Mr. 
Bennett and his fellow agents—they may, indeed, use 
this editorial as a short and quick argument for re- 
fusing to waste their time with the next insurance 
agent that calls. But they may note what this cam- 
paign portends: that certain sections of the business 
community are out to destroy their movement. We 
have knowledge of other efforts. Let them remember 
therefore that eternal vigilance is not only the price of 
liberty but it is the price the poor man pays for not 
having his ewe lamb stolen by the big herd owner. 
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Social Relations in the Parish Church: 
Experiments in the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAN RELIGION SAVE DEMOCRACY? In these 
days of great issues and little men this question has 
become the crucial question of our common life. I 
realize that there are those who value religion so highly 
that they have little concern for the form of secular 
society in which it exists. I realize that there are those 
who value democracy with their whole mind and soul 
and strength but who are indifferent to religion and to 
religious fellowship. But religion deals with the ul- 
timate resources of man’s soul, with the values which 
nerve it from generation to generation, and with the 
ultimate stuff of which our environing world is made. 
In times of crisis we can be satisfied with nothing less. 
And democracy is deeply religious in its conception of 
the catholicity of truth, in its evaluation of the in- 
dividual as an end in himself, in its faith that the free 
exercise of mind and spirit will develop progressively 
a more satisfying corporate life among its people. 
Believing deeply in both, I must take issue with those 
who cherish one and ignore the other. They are 
essential parts of one and the same thing, comple- 
menting each other; and our salvation lies in their 
dynamic integration. 

.We stand in a religious fellowship which comes 
from the greatest religious tradition in American life. 
No other religious tradition is so interwoven with those 
forces which have shaped American institutions and 
character. No other religion has come so close to the 
identification of churchmanship and responsible citizen- 
ship. No other religion has accepted so willingly and 
so eagerly the advancement of scientific thought. No 
other religion in America is so completely identified 
with that liberalism whose counterpart in the secular 
state is democracy. The weaknesses and the strengths 
of democracy are ours. We are bone of its bone, and 
sinew of its sinew. But we hold what secular democ- 
racy in itself does not possess, the religious disciplines, 
the religious faith, and the religious spirit which are 
essential to its maintenance and its fulfillment. If 
the hope of a world threatened by unreason and arbi- 
trary force lies in democracy, we are in a peculiar 
position to nerve democracy with the ultimate re- 
sources of religion. 

Democracy cannot wait. It needs our faith, our 
principles and our spirit, now. And we need the 
problems of democracy, stubborn and baffling as they 
are, to prove the power and the validity of our working 
faith. It is not enough for us to deal with ultimate 
ideals and ultimate resources, though we must never 
neglect them; we must ourselves carry them into the 
midst of contemporary common life. We need the 
wholesome emphasis of pragmatism which insists 
that we cannot know the validity of ideals or the ade- 
quacy of resource until they meet the explicit test of 
action in the world that is. It is not enough to trust 
that our ultimate ideals and resource will be carried 
into the world by exceptional individuals, for while 
there can be no substitute for such individuals, they 
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need for their development the impact of the group | 


and for the realization of their vision a community |! 
united in a working faith. Paradoxical as it may |i 


seem, while the individual is an end in himself, both 


the means and the end of the individual is the com- |e , 


munity of life in which he shares. 

At that point where the fellowship of our Uni- 
tarian faith meets the problems of democracy two 
things are needed. The first is the lodging of more 
sensitive ethical discriminations in the tissues of the 


individual character of those who compose the parish | 


church. How this may be done by the interplay of 


oil 


mind and spirit in the religious group has been shown 
in an earlier article on ‘‘Unitarian Queries for Examin- 
ing Conscience.” 


Group Social Action 


The second is the development of methods of | |! 


group social action in the expression of religious con- 
cerns. As the parish church is the basic unit of our 
fellowship, so both of these developments should be 


lodged in the tissues of the parish church. Pure in- | 
dividualism forfeits the privileges and ignores the | } 
responsibilities of fellowship; the work of National | 


Headquarters can never be a substitute for the initi- 
ative and responsibility of corporate life in the parish 


church. The roots of our fellowship, in faith, in re- | 
source and in action, lie there. We have hardly begun 


to explore the possibilities of their integrity in these 
explicit parish relationships. 

As a rule our parish churches are composed of 
people who hold a variety of opinions on economic, 
social, political and even religious questions. How 
can we begin to have united action in a group com- 
posed of those who hold such differing opinions? That 


is not only a problem of our churches, it is the crucial | 


problem of democracy. Yet both exist because the 
problem, real as it is, is not quite insoluble. Men do 
come to working agreements sufficient for the exi- 


‘ gencies of their common life, both in their religious 


and their secular affairs. It would be interesting to 
know whether a sound religious faith at the center 
tends to create among them more sound essential 
working agreements in the other areas of life—eco- 
nomic, social, and political. Are they more reasonable, 
more liable to persuasion, less prejudiced, more cap- 
able of putting aside their selfish interests, of entering 
more fully, more justly, and more cooperatively into 
the comprehensive social pattern of the community 
envisaged by democracy, than if they did not share 
such faith? Curiously enough and tragically enough, 
our churches being what they are today, it is not pos- 
sible to give a very clear answer to this question except 
on a very superficial level. 

Superficially, yes, but on the more profound is- 
sues we can be less sure. When the habits of a lifetime, 
accumulated privileges and property are at stake, when 
a man’s security is threatened, his religion may or 


‘may not be deep enough to keep him reasonable. His 
religion may become a sanction to fortify the estab- 
lished order against reconstruction and reform. Pride 
is not the superficial thing we often think it to be; it 
As the deep-rooted blindness of the will to live by which 
comforts and privileges become necessities and the 
imagination becomes deadened to the suffering and 
need of others. It is what makes men draw back from 
hardship and danger and the disturbing consequences 
of new and dynamic ideas. It is what bears the issues 
of reason out into the turgid waters of antagonism and 
strife. It turns men back to their near security from 
the disturbing consequences of elemental thought. It 
smites men with a confusion of tongues, and stands 
_as a barrier between men who should be united. 


God, Unity, and the Life of the World 


It is easy enough to say that the God of justice, 
of love and of humanity is one. If he is one, as his chil- 
dren enter into the life of his Spirit they, too, should 
become one. Union in the life of his Spirit should be- 
come the dynamic center from which union should 
ever radiate into the economic, the social and the po- 
litical circumference of men’s lives. The more deeply 
religious a man is the more liable he should be to that 
persuasion which is the integrity of the human soul 
intent amid its worldly affairs wholly upon God. Men 
have attained union with God and with one another 
by withdrawing from the world; mankind is waiting for 
those who will attain union with God and with one 
another by entering more deeply into the life of the 
world. The test of the pertinence of our religion to 
the issues of democracy is to develop social thinking 
and social action in our parish churches. 


The Savor of the Salt is Scattered 


The trouble with so many of our liberal social 
organizations today is that they gather up and segre- 
gate the social liberals from the rest of society. This 
widens the gap between the socially concerned and the 
socially indifferent. The pacifists all go to the pacifist 
meetings, the civil liberties people to meetings on civil 
liberty, the labor people to labor meetings and on 
around the circle. The danger is that they tend to 
become provincial in the intensity of their concern 
while the gap between them and the rank and file of 
people steadily widens. The parish church should be 
the constant corrective to this tendency of society 
to split itself up into parts and particles. The ten per 
cent of socially concerned people in our churches, in- 
stead of flocking to innumerable meetings and joining 
innumerable organizations, should concentrate at 
home on the ninety per cent of their friends and neigh- 
bors who do not share their convictions. The other 
policy creates barriers. The ninety per cent comes to 
think in terms of strangeness and distrust of pacifists, 
labor sympathizers, social radicals and the like. If 
they can be reached at all by the influence of these 
movements they can be reached by the people they 
already know in other associations, as friends, neigh- 
bors, and fellow churchmen. Such a policy would have 
great educating effect both upon the socially con- 
cerned and the socially indifferent. It would con- 
serve our solidarity, press both groups to the growing- 
point, make us all more realistic in our social thinking 


and leaven the whole lump. But most of all it would 
keep religious principles, faith and spirit at the center 
of our social thinking and social action where they be- 
long. 


Our Present State of Opinion 


But on the other hand I have heard it seriously 
maintained that we can have social action only in those 
fields and on those issues where the opinion of the 
people of our churches is virtually unanimous. Con- 
sidering the present state of opinion in most Uni- 
tarian parish churches, this is almost like saying that 
we can have no social action on any controversial social 
issues. We must find some device by which the so- 
cially concerned people can be liberated within the 
parish church to express their concern in action. It 
should be clearly understood that they should have 
no power to commit the whole church and yet, at the 
same time, their primary responsibility should be to 
stimulate social thinking and social action as widely 
as possible in the whole church. The social relations 
committee of the parish church should be formally 
related to the structure of the church. As a group it 
should be free to express its social concerns as it sees fit, 


‘so long as it does not commit the whole church. 


To make these general suggestions explicit I shall 
outline our experience in setting up such a committee 
in the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. Years ago 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers set up a social service com- 
mittee in the First Parish. In its day it was an ex- 
cellent committee and many of the finest projects in 
Cambridge originated in or were promoted by this 
committee. But times changed and the committee 
became relatively inactive. In 1936 we proposed at 
the annual meeting that this committee should be 
given greater responsibility. With the consent of the 
church we called together a number of the older and 
more experienced members of this committee with a 
number of younger social liberals to explore the field. 
From the first we endeavored to maintain a working 
union of tried experience and accepted leadership 
with the energy and enthusiasm of less experienced 
and younger liberals. From the studies of this group 
came the following statement: 


In these days of great strain in the field of social, 
economic and political relations those people of the 
liberal church who take liberal religion seriously should 
form a group, or groups, within the church to study the 
direct implications of that religion in these several 
fields. This group should consider not only relief work 
but the broader matters of social reconstruction; not 
only private social agencies, but agencies created by and 
measures adopted by the City of Cambridge, the Com- 
monwealth, and the Federal Government. Its work 
should be clearly distinguished from that of such secular 
agencies as the Massachusetts Civic League and the 
League of Women Voters in that each issue would be 
considered in the light of the central principles of the 
liberal church and in the spirit of high religion. The 
group would, however, make as effective and complete 
use as possible of reliable technical information provided 
by these agencies. It would concentrate its study 
first in the City of Cambridge as the social unit in which 
its members would have the most direct knowledge, re- 
lations and responsibility; but from this center it would 
move out into the consideration of any issues in Greater 
Boston, the Commonwealth or the Nation. 
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or 


The method of the group should be democratic; in 
so far as possible it should be guided by “the sense of the 
meeting”’ rather than by a majority vote. Its method 
should be exploratory. Discussion and study should 
be primary. At some later time outside speakers, 
specialists in their fields or representatives of other 
groups and other points of view, may be heard. Begin- 
ning with the educational method, the group may see 
fit by the sense of the meeting to recommend action on 
some specific issues. Such recommendations could 
only be backed by persuasion. They would be made 
first to its own members. Later it might make such 
recommendations, both of study and of action, to other 
organizations in the church, to the church as a whole, and 
to individuals and groups outside the church. 


With this beginning in 19386 the committee did 
not get under way until the spring of 1937, when it 
made a study of recreation facilities in Cambridge. 
We soon found that members of the League of Women 
Voters were our closest and most cooperative af- 
filiates. We learned a great deal from them and came 
to respect them as the most intelligent and hard-work- 
ing group in Cambridge. We cooperated with them in 
their program of ““Know Your Own City’ meetings. 


The Pamphlet Table 


In the church year 1987-38 the group held two 
meetings each month, with now and again a public 
meeting. Subcommittees were formed on Cambridge 
affairs, civil liberties and world peace. We set up a 
table in the vestibule of the church on which each 
Sunday are displayed pamphlets and literature on 
peace, civil liberties and other social movements. We 
are building up a small lending library of the best books 
in these fields. 

During that year we held a Sunday morning 
meeting which has become a pattern for further ex- 
periment. At the request of the committee we had 
Dr. Frederick Libby preach on “‘Peace”’ at the morn- 
ing service, and we adjourned to the parish hall for 
an hour of spirited discussion after church. The fol- 
lowing year we had five such meetings at intervals of 
about one each month. On the Sunday before elec- 
tion the minister, at the request of the social relations 
committee, preached a pre-election sermon. Following 
the sermon the congregation adjourned to the parish 
hall for a meeting at which the chairman of the social 
relations committee presided and six members of the 
parish spoke for five minutes each on one of the six 
referenda which appeared on the ballot. Each speaker 
gave tersely the salient arguments for and against a 
given issue, stated how he planned to vote and why 
he planned to do so. General discussion followed. 
This meeting was very successful in relating our re- 
ligion to our practical responsibilities as citizens. 
In January there was a sermon and an after-church 
discussion of the Community Fund Campaign. The 
chairman of the Campaign spoke and the discussion 
was opened by church members serving as trustees of 
several social agencies. In February there was a 
sermon on civil liberties and a discussion led by the 
chairman of the Massachusetts Civil Liberties Union. 
Subsequent sermons were given and discussions led by 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter on ‘Czechoslovakia,’ and by 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson on “World Peace.’’ In April 
under the auspices of the new subcommittee on labor 
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’ parish shall be made up chiefly of officers and chairmen 


we held an after-church discussion on “Labor Con- fi 
ditions in Cambridge.”’ 

This kind of double-headed program gives us a a 
chance to conserve the traditional values of public | 
worship, but to relate it through the after-church 
meeting in the parish hall to more practical lay 
discussion looking toward responsible action. This 
multiplies the lay initiative and the lay participation 
in the more prophetic, as distinguished from the de- 
tail and administrative, work of the church. The 
First Parish in Cambridge, like most of our Unitarian 
churches; is fortunate in having among its lay men 
and women a large number of the outstanding and 
progressive social leaders of the community. The 
difficulty is that in our complex urban life many of our 
people may worship with them Sunday after Sunday 
without knowing the stimulus of their social thinking. 
The result may be a conservative majority and a 
liberal minority with a minister tolerated so long as he 
deals in generalities: no real reciprocity of thought 
among them. 


Resolutions and Investigations 


Meanwhile the meetings of the social relations 
committee have been held each month. The group is 
a small one, not over ten or a dozen. We have gravi- 
tated toward dinner meetings held at the houses of 
members and are gradually working out a common 
point of view. The various subcommittees hold sep- 
arate meetings. Members of the labor committee in- 
vestigated a local taxi strike this spring, interviewing 
both sides and the mayor on behalf of an equitable 
settlement. A subcommittee on refugees has been 
cooperating with the state committee in securing 
affidavits and placements for German refugees. 

The committees have passed resolutions and 
communicated them to congressmen, senators and the 
President, and to the Boston and Cambridge papers, 
on such issues as the Spanish Embargo, the Dies Com- 
mittee, the LaFollette Committee, and the reduc- 
tion of the W. P. A. They have followed carefully 
the hearings on the mayor’s alleged public welfare 
scandal. 

The general plan is that the social relations com- 
mittee officially ratified by the annual meeting of the 


of the subcommittees. The subcommittees operate un- 
der the counsel and direction of the central committee. 
There may be as many subcommittees as there are 
areas of social interest. At present we have committees 
on Cambridge affairs, civil liberties, world peace, labor 
relations, refugees, publicity and publications, and 
telephone. 


How Telephone Committee Works 


The telephone committee is our most recent 
addition. It will function in the following way: when 
one of the subcommittees, say on world peace or civil 
liberties, decides that we should give our support to 
or oppose a given measure before the city council, the 
legislature or Congress, the telephone committee will 
be called into action. The chairman will call from 
five to ten members, each of whom will call from five 
to ten members of the parish allocated to him from the 
master list of the socially concerned people of the 


_ parish. These people will be asked to communicate 
_ with their representatives of the council, the legislature 
_ or Congress, as the case may be. Information as to 
_ the names and addresses of representatives, as well 
as information on the issue involved, will be available 
_ through the telephone committee. Thus from twenty- 
_ five to a hundred people can be called to action in a 
_ very short time. The only power these committees 

have is the power of persuasion; there is no misrepre- 
_ sentation through the pretense that we speak for the 
- church as a whole. It is, however, a method by which 
_ the influence of the socially concerned people of our 
- church can let the weight of their united influence be 
felt because their concern is developed in the group 
and systematically coordinated and guided. 

We are moving slowly. We realize that we have 
much to learn, that we have made, are making and prob- 
ably will make, many mistakes, and that we have 
hardly yet scratched the surface. But we are at least 
attacking these problems on the social frontier, and our 
hope is that we can develop a method which may be se- 
curely lodged in the tissues of the parish church. We 


believe the Commission on Appraisal was right when it 
said ‘‘that religion is futile and sterile unless it has 
direct and effective bearing upon the problems of 
human society” and that ‘‘without the support of re- 
ligious principles and religious enthusiasm liberalism 
les hope to fight a long hard campaign in any 
e 98 

There is ample evidence today that such a cam- 
paign lies ahead if liberalism is to survive, that our 
nation under democracy is rapidly becoming the 
concentrated focus of the forces of liberalism in the 
world, and that in this situation our churches by the 
nature of their principles are presented with oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities which we have hardly 
dared to contemplate. When the forces which are now 
sweeping in upon us come to a head, our success or our 
failure in coping with them will depend in large 
measure upon methods which we have worked out 
through fumbling experiment and mastered in the slow 
years before that time, methods of taking the slack out 
of our principles and faith by expressing our common 
concern in action. 


What Is Naturalism? A Reply 


Dr. Wieman is professor of philosophy of religion 
inthe Uniwersity of Chicago. 

I RECEIVED A LETTER from Rev. Harvey Swan- 
son the other day inviting me to reply to his criticism 
appearing in this journal, issue of September 21. I 
wrote that i would do so. My subsequent reading of 
his statement makes plain the urgency of some reply. 
I never write answers to reviews of my books no 
matter how scathing they may be nor how badly they 
have misconstrued my thought, unless the writer asks 
me to do so. Swanson is not at all scathing. He is 
gracious and very kindly disposed. Yet he has made 
some very grave errors of interpretation, in a number 
of cases attributing to me ideas that are the exact 
opposite of all that I have been writing and say- 
ing. 

Let me first, however, point out a basic fallacy in 
his treatment which applies not only to this discussion 
of me but would apply to his consideration of any one. 
It is the fallacy of thinking in the grooves of stereo- 
typed classifications. To be sure one must classify 
when he is thinking of a number of different individ- 
uals all together. One can even classify an individual 
if he can find a class to which he belongs. But the 
purpose of classification is to classify. If I find that 
certain individuals do not fit my standardized classi- 
fications the fault is not with the individual but with 
my system of classification. If an animal or a hill or a 
fish does not fall into the niches that I have set up for 
all reality, should reality be changed or should my 
niches be changed to fit reality? All advance in under- 
standing has come by revising our system of classi- 
fication to fit the real characteristics of individuals 
rather than blaming individuals for not fitting our 
standardized formulae. 

Mr. Swanson is distressed that I am not com- 
pletely and perfectly a humanist nor a supernaturalist 


Henry Nelson Wieman 


nor a liberal, but have something of them all and 
something else that is none of them. Is there any- 
thing wrong with that? If a living thing is neither 
fish nor fowl must we condemn it or must we change 
our ideas of living things? 

Mr. Swanson shows in another way this undue 
domination over his mind of names and classifications. 
He states and repeats that I am guilty of a most re- 
grettable faux pas in admitting points of agreement 
with humanists. But why is that a faux pas? Must 
one always stick to the party line and never step over 
sufficiently to recognize points of agreement with 
those beyond the pale? Must one always think proper 
thoughts according to the stereotyped pattern of a 
select circle? 

Do I agree with the humanists? Of course I do 
on many points. Who does not, belonging to the same 
culture as they and recognizing the moral earnestness 
of many of them? Do I agree with radical super- 
naturalists? Certainly I do and honor and respect 
them in many particulars. Am Ia liberal? I am sure 
that Ihave a lot of liberalism in me. Well, what of it? 
Blind partisanship is the death of intelligence and 
understanding. When one seeks the truth he must 
follow the evidence no matter what party lines it may 


‘lead him to cross and no matter how he may find 


himself sharing the thoughts of people outside}his 
own set. No good thing ever comes from Nazareth, 
perhaps we think. But if growing wisdom should lead 
us to share the thought of one from Nazareth should we 
repudiate the thought or change our ideas of what 
can come out of Nazareth? 

It should be noted, however, that the quotation 
on which Swanson bases his claim that I display this 
regrettable agreement with humanism is taken from 
a passage in which I am trying to set forth the com- 
mon element of religious living which underlies ali the 
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different philosophies. Actual religious living is one 
thing, philosophy about it is another. People can 
live religiously without any philosophy about their 
religion and they may display the same basic charac- 
teristics common to all such living when professing 
very different philosophies about it. In the passage 
quoted I was not discussing my philosophy about re- 
ligion but trying to show the elements common to all 
people in their actual religious living no matter how 
diverse their philosophies. Of course this would in- 
clude the humanists as well as others. Thus the use 
which Swanson makes of the quotation completely 
misrepresents the contextual import of it. 


Two Basic Errors 


Two ideas attributed to me in the article are so 
utterly mistaken and so diametrically opposed to all 
that I believe and teach that I must correct them at 
once. Unfortunately they underlie Mr. Swanson’s 
entire discussion and so give the whole treatment a 
false slant. 

One of these misinterpretations of my thought is 
expressed thus: “God is the unknown.” Or again, 
“the humanist exalts the known (human Ideal) as the 
object of loyalty, while Wieman exalts the unknown 
as the object of loyalty.” 

This is not at all the point on which I differ with 
the humanists. Furthermore, the one thing which I 
believe I have reiterated to the point of weariness in 
all my work is that we do know God. We know God 
as surely as we know the most common objects of 
daily experience and much more surely than we know 
many things which are accepted as realities in life. 
I have hammered on this so long and so hard that I 
have been accused of making religion too purely an 
intellectual matter and God an object of surest knowl- 
edge rather than of faith. After all this a student 
who has taken a number of courses with me comes 
along and says that I identify God with the unknown! 
It is quite discouraging. 

Yet in one place Mr. Swanson states correctly 
my position about what is not known about God. 
He writes: “But because we can never know fully in 
advance the complete possibilities of growth, God is 
largely unknown.” Does anyone disagree with me 
on that point? Does Mr. Swanson? Does he assert 
that we do know fully in advance the complete possi- 
bilities of growth? If he admits that we do not 
then he has committed himself to my position and all 
the criticism that he directs against me for saying God 
is partly unknown applies to him also. Yet at the end 
of the second sentence after this correct interpretation 
of my view Swanson ends with the flat misstatement 
of my position thus: ‘‘God is the unknown.” Most 
emphatically I do not say that. 

Furthermore I deny that in this book I have pro- 
vided merely a minimum definition of God. Of course 
any proper definition is a minimum definition. It 
states the essential distinguishing characteristics of 
the matter under consideration, no more and no less. 
In my first book I did define God, considering this 
preliminary to any further discussion of the subject. 
But I never stopped with that. Ever since then I have 
been building on that definition, widening and deep- 
ening my knowledge of God, filling in the content 
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which this definition outlined. In this latest book I 
have gone farther in this amplification of the idea of 
God than in any other. To say that I have here pro- 
vided merely a minimum definition of God is again to 
misrepresent me. In certain quarters it has come to be 
a common phrase, ‘‘Wieman provides a minimum idea 
of God.”’ I resent that because while of course I did 
that as a first step I have not by any means stopped 
with a definition. I have used it to guide inquiries 
into the nature of God, filling it out with empirical 
content of fact. 

The second basic error in Mr. Swanson’s inter- 
pretation of my thought is expressed thus: “The liberal 
is ever trying to mold and change reality to fit the 
ideal which he has conceived. This, says Wieman, is 
wrong.” How Mr. Swanson could have gotten such a 
mistaken idea of my thought I cannot understand. 
Of course every man, and not the liberal only, tries to 
mold and change reality to fit the ideal which he has 
conceived. To do that is a mark of being human. 
Some do it feebly, others do it with power, but every- 
body does it. Never did I say that this essential 
characteristic of human nature is bad. What I did 
say is that the ideal which we have conceived should 
not be the object of supreme and controlling devotion. 
It is the only guide we have for determining the specific 
goals of conduct and we must use it in that way. But, 
as Mr. Swanson himself says, we must use it as a tool 
to serve something that is higher and deeper and more 
worthful than our ideal. 

What is this something greater which must be 
served by all our ideals? Is it unknown? No, it is 
not unknown. When Mr. Swanson says that I de- 
clare it to be unknown he again grossly falsifies my 
position. What then is this something greater? It is 
growth. It is the unlimited growth of connections of 
value. We know it very intimately and very surely. 
It is going on in us and around us all the time. You 
see it going on in every living thing. To be sure you 
see the opposite also. You see the tearing down, the 
destruction, fixation and prevention of further growth 
of connections. of value. Some of this destruction, 
however, is not bad because it is the only way that 
growth confined to fixed limitations can be released 
to unlimited fulfillments. For example, whenever we 
eat food we are tearing down certain forms of growth 
but we are thereby transmitting it to that unlimited 
form of growth which expresses itself in human per- 
sonality and society. 


Ideals versus Growth 


The point is that ideals should not be the supreme 
objects of devotion but should be used as tools to 
serve growth of connections of value and this growth 
isnot unknown. Neither isit anideal. It isan actual, 
existing, operating reality working in us and around 
us all the time. 

Idealism isnot bad. It becomes bad only when it 
is misused. It is misused when ideals are held to be 
the most important objects of human concern. Hitler 
is ever trying to mold and change reality to fit the 
ideal which he has conceived, and so are Stalin and 
Mussolini and President Roosevelt. That is what the 
Japanese are trying to do in China and that is what 
you and I are doing. And everyone of us is guilty at 


some time and to some degree of making the idealized 
objective an end in itself rather than subordinating 
it to the service of that actual growth of connections 
of value whereby individuals mutually sustain and 
mutually enrich one another. 

Making the ideal supreme rather than the actual 
process of growth is evil in many ways but it was not 
so disastrous as long as men did not have such great 
power to change the world according to their ideal and 
_as long as men with diverse ideals were not so closely 
bound together in interdependence. But today the 
evil of so doing mounts to enormous magnitude. 
Groups with ever more power to destroy or sustain one 
another have become increasingly interdependent. 
Yet at the same time they are dominated by diverse 
ideals. These objectives were engendered during 
past eras when relative independence and “rugged in- 
dividualism”’ prevailed.. Hence they now generate 
antagonistic choices concerning what is better and 
what is worse. Mutual frustration and futility result, 

constantly threatening destructive conflict. 

| People who do not share oneanother’s evaluations 
_are made subject to one another by reason of their 
interdependence and the scope of control held by those 
in power. Groups who are spiritually alien are never- 
theless wielding control which may take, each from 
the other, all that makes life worth living. People 
who do not care for what is most dear to me are yet so 
potently involved in my living that they can poison 
all my life. They can even cut off the necessities of 
continued existence. We, all of us, great and small, 
are caught into the coercive network of a system of 
interdependence, and at the same time are subject to 
the terrific power which is operated by people who 
have loyalties and visions so diverse that they are 
strangers, perhaps mortal enemies, to one another. 


Holy Wars 


This attitude of devotion to one order of life to the 
exclusion of other ideals cherished by classes and na- 
tions with which one is inextricably involved, leads 
logically to revolutionary efforts and international 
warfare. It is most marked in the followers of the 
ideals which go by the names of communism, fascism, 
and capitalism. But/it tends to pervade all our world. 
The conflict of one group against the other tends to 
take on a religious quality and to become a holy war, 
whether so professed or not. As such, it releases the 
most destructive passions under the guise of zeal for 
the Highest. The most unfeeling cruelty, the most 
implacable hate, arise because one group cannot un- 
derstand the cherished ideals of the other. Each 
must destroy the other in service of what is most high 
and holy in his esteem. 

The absence of a method of meeting increasing 
interdependence between groups having diverse ideals 
has produced a situation so bad that the world is 
haunted by suspicions, fears, hates, and relentless 
acts of cruelty directed at one another. A nightmare 
has begun to spread. Many persons are imbued with 
the implacable purpose to “‘liquidate” all those mon- 
sters whose very existence threatens everything which 
makes life worth living for their particular fellowship. 
The several groups do not realize that each is the 
monster for all the others. The monsters in each case 


are those people who do not share our ideals and 
appreciations and yet have power over us to destroy 
our values. So each group says in behavior if not in 
words, “‘We must destroy the others before they de- 
stroy us.” 

Such a state of mind in the world is making the 
more sensitive and sympathetic personalities go in- 
sane or seek an ivory tower or work frantically at any 
opening to find a way out. Which course any one of 
them will take will depend upon his total resources. 
When it comes to the more aggressive and thick- 
skinned individuals the prevailing state of mind is 
turning them into revolutionaries, militarists, and 
propagandists. The more stolid, stupid and self-in- 
dulgent, in their turn, are responding to the stress by 
becoming a brutish mass in whom initiative is starved 
out and who are following their leaders with shuffling 
tread to provender, to shelter and to slaughter. 

All this evil is not due to interdependence. It is 
due to an idealism that does not subject itself to the 
growth of connections wherein we could mutually 
sustain and mutually enrich one another if we did not 
set up as absolute the diverse ideals we have respec- 
tively conceived. There is only one rightful object of 
absolute devotion and that is the living God in our 
midst that works to form connections of community 
and reciprocal enhancement. Is this preaching the 
gospel of an unknown God? Itisnot. Is this saying 
that everything we can know is an ideal while the 
existing reality is unknown? Certainly not. 


Naturalism and Humanism 


“‘Wieman and Dewey are in perfect agreement! 
They agree that we have two things: (1) the known, 
represented in ideals; and (2) the unknown.” Does 
Mr. Swanson deny that we have ideals which are 
known to us? Does he deny that we still have much 
to learn about reality which is to that degree un- 
known? If he does not deny these statements then 
the above assertion should be revised thus: Swanson, 
Dewey and Wieman are in complete agreement! 
Furthermore, everybody else I know would agree on 
these points. So what? Here again it seems to be 
the party line that troubles Mr. Swanson. It is a bad 
thing to be caught agreeing with John Dewey, no 
matter what it is that you agree upon. The same is 
true of the other point of agreement. “Dewey admits 
that human ideals leave out many requirements for 
richest living, but contends that what is left out is 
unknown.” Well, does not every other intelligent 
person agree also, even Mr. Swanson? I am afraid 
we are going to catch Mr. Swanson himself agreeing 
with John Dewey! I call that pretty bad. Swanson, 
Dewey and Wieman also agree that two times two 
is four and that the earth is round. Caught again 
agreeing with the wrong people! 

There is, however, a basic point of disagreement 
between humanism and theistic naturalism. I once 
tried to persuade Dewey in public that he did not dis- 
agree with me on that point but he refused to come 
across. I have already stated the point. It is this: 
Humanists say that ideal possibility as conceived by 
men is the most important object of human devotion. 
Theistic naturalism says that an actual, operating, 
man-creating, man-transforming power working in our 
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midst is the rightful object of our supremely control- 
ling devotion. This power is growth of connections of 
value. It is the process of creative maturation. It is 
not an ideal. It is an existing reality. But it is what 
all ideals should serve. All our ideals should be used 
as exploratory devices by which to bring to light the 
creative potentialities of this actual process of growth. 


My Teachers 


Mr. Swanson says that Dewey is my one supreme 
guide in thinking my way through the problems of 
philosophy of religion. That is not true, although Iam 
certainly greatly indebted to Dewey. Who is not in 
the intellectual life of America today? But I think I 
have learned more from Whitehead than from Dewey. 
The writer who first released me from conventional re- 
ligious thinking was Bergson. Before I went to Har- 
vard to study philosophy (not divinity) I spent a long 
time on the works of Bergson. The man who has 
given me most insight into actual religious living as 
distinct from a philosophy is William Ernest Hocking. 
I still think he is one of the greatest interpreters of 
the religious soul that we have. My first introduction 
to philosophy in college was by a Roycean idealist and 
I accepted that viewpoint at the time, only gradually 


departing from it. So it is not correct to say that my 
one great mentor is John Dewey. 

Swanson is right in saying that I have not given 
any adequate treatment to the problems of value, of 
evil, their relative strength and their place in the cos- 
mic whole of things. I have not yet published any 
such study but I have written it and in time it will be 
published. But I do insist with all my heart that 
maximum religious devotion does not require to be 
buttressed by the belief that good is stronger than evil 
or that good will win in the end. We have everything 
to win and nothing to lose by seeking the good, living 
for the good, giving all our devotion to it, regardless 
of how strong it is or what the final outcome of the 
cosmic process may be. The good is always good and 
the better is to be preferred to the worse, regardless of 
cosmic destiny. To learn this, I hold, is the A B C 
of religious devotion. Good is not mere brute power 
although we want good to have all the power that is 
possible. 

I am thankful to Mr. Swanson for giving me this 
opportunity to clear away some misunderstandings— 
if I have cleared them away. I hope that he will 
sometime come back to Chicago and study theistic 
naturalism with a more understanding heart. 


Some Moral Doubts Concerning 


Neutrality 


IN WRITING the following article I realize quite 
clearly that I am exposing myself, perhaps unneces- 
sarily, to all sorts of criticisms and even misunder- 
standings. 

I will undoubtedly be told that my attitude in- 
dicates that I have very poor resistance to propa- 
ganda; that I have been hoodwinked by British im- 
perialism; that all my previous devotion to the cause 
of peace and international understanding was only a 
fair weather philosophy that disappeared in the face of 
reality; and finally, that what I am about to say in- 
dicates that I have no true conception of what should 
be the attitude of religion toward war. These and 
many other accusations will be made by sincere, ear- 
nest and devoted people. Nevertheless I feel that the 
time has come in which those of us who have definite 
convictions should give them utterance. 

In this article I present no one’s opinion but my 
own and the responsibility for what I shall say is 
definitely upon my own shoulders. 


Neutrality in Thought and in Deed 

Everywhere in America we hear the word “neu- 
trality.”’” The President of the United States has told 
us over the air that in the present conflict America 
must be neutral in act, if not in thought, and many 
leaders of public opinion go much farther than Mr. 
Roosevelt. I cannot agree with the President that we 
can long remain neutral in act if we are not neutral in 
thought. If we believe, as I think the President him- 
self does, that this present war is a conflict between 
nations which stand for peaceful means of settling in- 
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erty that those ideals may prevail? 
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ternational difficulties and those which stand for force 
as the ultimate power in the world, I cannot see how 
an American who agrees with the philosophy of the 
first group of nations can long support any policy 
which permits our country to pass by on the other side 
and withhold its power and might from aiding those 
nations which are fighting for the same principles as 
we hold. There is a moral question here which re- 
ligious people must face. Is it right to enunciate ideals 
and then to withdraw oneself absolutely from the side 
of those who are sacrificing their lives and their prop- 
My personal 
answer is that it is neither right nor honest, but I 
realize quite clearly that many equally well-informed 
and sincere people disagree with this conclusion. 

It may well be that there are many practical 
reasons why the United States should remain neutral. 
Indeed it is possible that by remaining technically 
neutral we can be of greater assistance to the nations 
at war—although I have not yet been convinced that 
such is the case. ‘There is no question, however, that, 
for the time being, at least, neutrality is to our selfish 
interest. Without repealing or revising the present 
neutrality law we can grow rich and prosperous. We 
shall save the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans—for the time being at least—and 
at the end of the war we may be in position, to- 
gether with Russia, if she remains neutral (whatever 
that means in this instance), to dictate the terms of the 
peace; although if France and England should win 
unaided by us, it is somewhat doubtful that they 
would accept our dictation, and if Germany is success- 
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ful, it is even more so. Nevertheless, the “practical” 


Iman, to whom ideals of right and wrong are visionary, 
is quite justified, from a short-time view, in believing 


that neutrality is for the best interests of the United 


States. 


There is, to be sure, a practical argument on the 
other side but even that is tinged with idealism. If 
the economic power and the military might of our 


_ country were brought in on the side of France and 
_ England soon, it is conceivable at least that it might 
encourage that revolt of the decent German people 


which all of us hope for, and even if it did not, it 
might shorten the war and save hundreds of thousands 
of lives. Further, there are a number of astute ob- 
servers who maintain that if England and France are 
conquered, the turn of the Americas will come next 
and we shall be left alone to defend ourselves against 
a Germany strengthened by their defeat and the pos- 
session of the rest of Europe. 


Germany versus International Order 


My attitude, however, is not determined to any 
large degree by these practical considerations. Ever 
since the World War I have been convinced that the 
only hope for a just and lasting peace and the only hope 
for those reforms in our social order which are abso- 
lutely necessary, if we are to build a world which is 
anything near that Kingdom of God for which we pray, 
lies in building up an international order in which law 
and reason shall replace force. The present German 
government definitely embodies another and contrary 
ideal. It is not that I bear any hatred or bitterness 
toward the German people. Indeed I have been criti- 
cized in times past for pointing out that it was the 
selfishness and the shortsightedness of the allied 
nations and of our own which made the Hitler regime 
possible in Germany. The German people are just 
as much the victims of the present situation as the 
French and the English. Now, however, the English 
and the French are standing for the principle which I 
hold to be sound and essentially religious. Just how 
long that principle can survive the impact of brutal 
warfare, it is impossible to say. 

There is, to my way of thinking, a definite conflict 
between morality and neutrality. I cannot support 
neutrality in the present situation and I cannot support 
any policy of my government which would keep it 
neutral. 

From many months’ experience with the Red 
Cross in hospital areas in the last war, I am fully aware 
of what this means. I know that it means the sac- 
rifice of American lives. I know that it means untold 
suffering for American mothers and wives. I could, if 
I wished, bring the situation even nearer home, but I 
do not desire to use sentimental arguments. 

I know also that it will be said that force and 
might will not settle the situation. That is true. 
But settlement can come only after force and might 
have defeated that leadership which will yield to no 
other argument. I know, too, that there are dangers 
to democracy and freedom in the course which J am 
compelled to advocate, but there are unfortunately 
graver dangers in any other course, not only practical 
dangers but dangers to the very soul of the people. 

The choice before us is one between neutrality in 


the name of national self-interest, and participation 
following the dictate of conscience. It is a choice 
between allowing war as an instrument of national 
policy to dominate the world and a possibility of build- 
ing an international order based on law and right. 
Whatever may be the case from the practical point of 
view, I am convinced that if we remain neutral we 
are sacrificing our ideals, both national and religious, 
and that we shall Jeave for our children a heritage of 
perpetual war. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Talker 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


INTRODUCING George Henry Winthrop Jones, 3rd. 
Eight years old. Passably bright. Noted for taking 
everything to pieces—including his grandmother’s 
cherished watch, his brother’s tricycle and the kitchen 
radio. When asked why he did, he—G. H. W. J.— 
had many explanations; for he was full of talk. In- 
deed, his greatest claim to fame, so Father said, was 
the way he had answers for everything. 

“G. H. knows more wrong answers to things than 
any Congressman,” Father said. 

This displeased G. H., who felt that Father was 
laughing at him. G. H. particularly disliked to be 
laughed at. 

The truth is G. H. was a great talker, and, like 
most great talkers, he believed in himself. 

Somebody would say: ‘“That was a great pitcher 
at the school game last week.’”’ G. H. would reply: 
“You should have seen me on Wednesday. Gee! 
The other guys couldn’t see the ball.” 

Or G. H.’s sister would come in all excited. “I’ve 
seen a fire,” she would say. ‘“‘A hugefire.” And G. H. 
would answer: “‘I’ll bet it isn’t as big as the one I saw 
in the city.” 

One Saturday afternoon Father said he would fix 
pole-vaulting in the field. They would have G. H.’s 
friends and see what they could do. G. H. had a great 
deal to say. There was a time (no one could remember 
it) when he had vaulted an enormous height. 

Saturday afternoon was dry and fine. All the 
boys came. It was going to be lots of fun. Father 
had a little book with the names, and was ready to 
write down the leaps. At each boy’s leap Father 
jotted it down. Some were very good; some not so 
good. George was last. He had a look on his face 
which seemed to say: ‘‘Now you watch!” 

He ran, he leapt and crashed. G. H. W. J. 3rd 
was the only boy who didn’t make the first low leap. 
Everybody was silent. 

G. H. picked himself up. 
day,” he said. 

“T guess you are,” said Father. “I guess talking 
does tire one more than one would think. It tires the 
talker. It tires the listener even more. Now, come 
on, boys! One higher! It’s doing, not talking, that 
decides this.” 

G. H. W. J. 3rd was silent for the first time in 
many months, and went indoors, and was not seen 
again that afternoon. 


“Guess I’m tired to- 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


A Book 
of Many Moods 


Riders at the Gate, by Joseph Aus- 
lander. Macmillan. e 


The title poem of this new book by 
Joseph Auslander is an apocalyptic vision 
of Death, Destruction and Hate over- 
riding the modern world. A fourth rider, 
named Hope, keeps his eyes fixed on the 
Pentecost of man. The volume in its en- 
tirety has many fine poems and shows this 
poet affected, as sensitive poets must be, 
by the present-day subhuman forces that 
threaten to submerge man’s spiritual heri- 
tage. They reflect all moods: despair, 
escape, challenge, faith in the issue of 
battle, sorrow over its wounds. The poet 
takes unto himself the wounds of his 
brotherhood and speaks sincerely and pas- 
sionately for man: 


“These are the wounds that bleed for- 
ever: 
The trampling of a dream in dust; 
The fettering of free endeavor 
By fear and hate, by pride and lust.” 


Jacob Trapp. 


Rewarding 
Simplicity 


Valhalla and Other Poems, by Robert 
Francis. Maemillan. 


A Jong poem about a Vermont family, 
its growing up and dying in attachment to 
the farm and isolation from the world, ex- 
cept for a daughter who marries an in- 
truder and a son who goes out tosea. The 
poem has sustained narrative interest, a 
fine discrimination and sensitiveness, and 
considerable lyrical charm, although it 
lacks dramatic power. The author is es- 
sentially a lyricist. The shorter lyrics are 
skillfully done. Readers of verse who de- 
spair of the highly technical and the ob- 
secure which characterize so much of to- 
day’s output will find here a simplicity 
which is rewarding. 

Jacob Trapp. 


Conventional 


More Chapel Talks, by Albert Russell. 
Cokesbury. $1.50. 


This is a volume of brief addresses given 
to the students of Duke University by 
Dean Russell of the School of Religion. 
They are admirable examples of what a ten 
minute address should be, pithy with per- 
tinent quotation and vivid illustration. 
Here and there a statement is so terse and 
pointed as to be almost epigrammatic. 
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The content is conventional from the re- 
ligious point of view and reflects the in- 
fluence of Karl Barth and of the Oxford 
Movement. One is led to wonder what 
kind of response is given by students 
familiar with modern knowledge to talks 
that are so conventionally theological in 
subject matter and statement. The author 
assumes the collapse of humanism and be- 
lieves that this has made timely a fresh 
emphasis on the doctrine of God and mys- 
tical experience. He believes in the basic 
importance of personal religion and it is to 
this end that the talks are directed. 


Herbert Hitchen. 


Jesus ona 
Procrustean 


Bed 


Centurion, by Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
Harper and Brothers. 


A narrative poem about Marcus, a 
Roman centurion, his wife Mary Magda- 
lene, their son Mark. The story is inter- 
esting, but the form employed—a stilted 
and pedestrian verse—almost ruins the 
narrative. Most painful item: the beauti- 
fully poetic sayings of Jesus mutilated to 
the requirements of the prosiest of blank 
verse. 

Jacob Trapp. 


Gandhi's Fast 
and Its Effect 


Gandhi Triumphant: The Inside 
Story of the Historic Fast, by Haridas 
T. Muzumdar, Ph. D. Universal Publish- 
ing Company. $2. ; 


To all American friends of the new India, 
the name of Haridas T. Muzumdar will 
need no introduction. He has been known 
for more than fifteen years as one of the 
most devoted and brilliant disciples of the 
great Mohandas K. Gandhi and as one of 
the best informed writers and lecturers on 
the subject of the new India. While yet 
an undergraduate at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he gave us ‘‘Gandhi, the Apostle’ 
and “‘Gandhi’s Sermon on the Sea,” and the 
last few years have seen an imposing num- 
ber of articles and books from his pen 
appear in this country. 

A personal friend of Gandhi and one of 
those who followed him on his famous 
march to the sea in March 1930, Dr. 
Muzumdar knows not only the personality 
of his leader and his burning passion for a 
free India but the framework of outer and 
inner circumstances as well into which the 


man Gandhi and his work must be fitted in 
order to be understood. 

This little volume, a sequel to “Gandhi 
and the Empire,” gives an intimate close- 
up of the Mahatma’s sensational fast of 
March 3-7, 1939, which seemed so quickly 
to achieve its purpose, although an early 
May report from Bombay quoted Gandhi 
as saying he had been mistaken in ending 
his fast before he had ‘‘melted the heart” 
of the native ruler of Rajkot. 

Dr. Muzumdar here tells the story of 
that memorable fast, one of the shortest 
of the four “historic fasts’’ of India’s 
“little giant’? and one which, according to 
Dr. Muzumdar, “has firmly laid the 
foundation of the United States of India.” 
Introducing several documents that other- 
wise might never have reached the eyes of 
American readers, the author gives a most 
interesting picture of the drama that from 
the little state of Rajkot rocked the British 
Empire, disclosing the devious ways of 
British diplomacy, and making the figure 
of Gandhi appear even more in that light 
in which the world has come to know and 
honor him, viz., that of saint, prophet, and 
astute statesman. 

The book is introduced with a foreword 
by America’s eminent sociologist, Professor 
Edward A. Ross of the University of Wis- 
consin, and makes a valuable contribution 
towards the understanding of Anglo- 
Indian relations. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


An English 


Unitarian 


The Upland Path, by Henry Gow, 
M.A.,D.D. London. The Lindsay Press. 
$1. 

This is a small collection of addresses, 
together with an autobiography of the late 
vice-president of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, to which Dr. W. H. Drummond con- 
tributes a memoir. Dr. Gow was known to 
our American Unitarian congregations 
through his visits here and was much be- 
loved by many who came into contact with 
him. A man of quiet and scholarly power, 
he did much to give strength to the Uni- 
tarian movement in England, not only 
through his preaching but through his in- 
fluence upon the students at Manchester 
College. One regrets that this volume is 
so brief, for the addresses it contains are 
the rich distillation of a fine and intensely 
ethical mind, and we could do well with 
more of them. The autobiography is moy- 
ing in its simplicity. It was written not for 
publication but for the members of his 
own family. It gives a graphic picture of 
a man essentially modest; quiet but strong; 
with a twinkling sense of humor. Dr. 
Gow’s many friends should treasure the 
volume. 

Herbert Hitchen. 
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An Open Letter to 
Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp 


The following letter refers to Mr. 
Sharp’s article on Czechoslovakia in 
The Christian Register of September 14, 
1939. 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 

It greatly interests me always to hear 
through the pages of The Register about 
your, and Mrs. Sharp’s, fine work ac- 
complished in Czechoslovakia during her 
most difficult days. 

Please excuse me, but I can not pass by 
your last article without any comment. 
Tf I did not take the trouble to write to 
you, it would mean that I agreed with you 
in your statement that the Hungarians are 
hyenas, but I certainly would not appear 
as loyal to my own people. National 
loyalty, I gathered from your article, is 
considered as one of the greatest virtues 
of the Czech people. I hope that my 
loyalty will not be misunderstood or mis- 
interpreted as overwhelming nationalism. 
My whole life and work is a manifestation 
of internationalism, and I feel very keenly 
about this: that it is not right to be silent 
in the presence of misstatement. It is a 
very fine thing to feel sympathy for the 
sufferings of a nation, but when this is 
felt at the expense of other nations it is not 
any more the real international spirit, 
which I am sure that you would like to 
advocate too. 

Let me assure you that the Hungarians 
weren’t time-serving nor hyenas when 
they reoccupied their lost territory, which 
was taken from them by that famous 
treaty of Versailles on 10th September 
1919. The one million Hungarians in 
Czechoslovakia, and the old historic towns 
of Kezsmark, Kassa, Ungvar, where the 
Hungarian flag had flown for more than a 
thousand years, were hoping for that day 
of liberation during the last twenty years, 
which history I shall not repeat but simply 
refer the reader to such books as “The 
Hungarian Minorities in the Succession 
States’? by Robert Gower, member of the 
British Parliament, published in London 
1937, and ‘Shall Millions Die for This 
Czechoslovakia?’ the memorandum of the 
Slovak Council, presented in London June 
1938, and published in Geneva. Both 
books are free from the Czech or any other 
propaganda, simply presenting facts and 
figures. If it happened that you have not 
seen these two publications I will be very 
glad to send them to you. 

I am not so positive, Mr. Sharp, as 
you are in your statement, that Hungarians 
under any other conditions would not have 
dared to try conclusions with the Czechs, 
in one to one military combat. This 
statement shows how much you under- 
estimate the Hungarian people, and their 
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history. Look at the map, please, a small 
mutilated country, Hungary, surrounded 
from East, and West, and South by the 
enemy ring of the Little Entente which 
consisted of Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia, and supported by the 
glorious West, France and Great Britain. 
How could she dare to move? But ifa one 
to one military duel between the two na- 
tions could be arranged she would be at 
the field in time. Throughout their 
thousand years old past in Central Europe 
they had much more difficult challenges to 
face, and they did face them. They never 
ran to other countries to beg to get their 
country back. The spirit of loyalty is still 
strong even among the hyena Hungarians, 
Mr. Sharp. The only trouble is that the 
strong nationalistic feeling of a Czech is 
called “loyalty” but of a Hungarian would 
be called Nazism. Why is it that the same 
sentiment in one nation is considered a 
virtue, and in another a sin? You know 
that better than I do. 

I am fully aware of the fact that by writ- 
ing this open letter I am very much out of 
fashion, because nowadays all over Amer- 
ica it is, and rightly, the fashion to drop 
tears at the grave of the true democratic 
state of Czechoslovakia. I am sorry that 
I can not fullheartedly join the mourners, 
but I am afraid that from the grave there 
is missing just what they are mourning 
about: democracy. This does not mean 
that I do not deeply sympathize with the 
Czechs. My most sincere wish for them is 
to regain their national freedom and inde- 
pendence. Dr. Masaryk is absolutely 
right in her statement that “for a Czech 
freedom is as necessary as air.’””’ I may say 
it in the same words for every land and 
nation: freedom is as necessary as air. 
Perhaps I am able to feel the meaning of 
these words quite fully, having lived till 
the present time in a country where na- 
tional and religious freedom is at its worst 
stage. 

Finally, may I ask you, Mr. Sharp, 
what will the loyal Hungarian Unitarians 
in Budapest think when they find them- 
selves called time-serving hyenas in the 
pages of The Christian Register? 

Vilma Sz. Harrington. 


The Race Question, 


Opinion and Biology 


To the Editor: 

Some days ago I read your splendid 
editorial captioned, “‘Is Color Appearance 
or Reality?” and was impressed very 
greatly with its clearly defined comments 
on the race question. Happily, you have 
been able to show that although phrases 
such as “equality of privilege does not 
mean identity of privilege” may sound well 
and come off the tongue easily, they are not 


characterized by wisdom or profound 
meaning; and that even when uttered by 
so great a personage as Theodore Roose- 
velt they do not become sensible. Spurious 
science and philosophy cannot be made 
authentic simply by being propounded by 
a great name. When a Great Name is 
wrong, he is simply wrong, and I am happy 
to make the editorial acquaintance of any 
writer who has the temerity to say what he 
thinks, and who thinks clearly enough to 
say it well. 

Those of us who are greatly concerned 
for the progress of Negroes weleome an ally 
such as you, for we are no longer content to 
hold our race-relations meetings over the 
quiet and special privilege of tea cups and 
are prone to turn a cold shoulder to those 
“‘white’’ people who have no more than an 
emotional interest in our problems; for we 
wish nobody to tell us we are “fine people’”’ 
in an attitude which suggests we are better 
than anyone else. This, too, is unscientific 
and patronizing. We wish everyone to 
know that we are exactly the same as 
everything else human; that we are ugly 
and beautiful, stingy and-generous, con- 
servative and liberal, and subject to the 
same results when affected by the same 
causes. 

This question of intermarriage is the 
point, usually, at which even many of the 
white liberals choke up and become either 
speechless or illogical. The sly fact is, 
that mixture of the races continues at the 
same rapid rate that was set in motion by 
the aristocratic slaveowners of another 
time. It may be of some interest to know 
that this mixture goes on at the greatest 
rate where it is most severely legislated 
against, and at a much slower rate where 
there is the legal sanction to raise the 
spiritual level of such alliances. It is a 
fact that biology will have its way whether 
we like it or no and we might as well pull 
our heads out of the sand and turn our at- 
tention to problems of food and shelter 
for all people rather than trying to cut off 
the black hand that offends the white 
body. Curiously, the hand always grows 
back, or blunts the knife that cuts at it. 


John Caswell Smith, Jr. 


Executive Secretary, 
Boston Urban League. 


Personals 


Word has been received of the death of 
Rev. J. Lunsford Robinson at Memphis, 
Tenn., on September 23. Mr. Robinson 
was seventy-nine years old. He was 
minister of the church at Memphis from 
1924 to 1926. An appreciation of Mr. 
Robinson will appear in a later issue of 
The Register. 


Rey. and Mrs. John O. Fisher of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., are announcing the birth 
of a boy on October 3. 
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A Northerner Discovers the South* 


On July 2, an Illinois Yankee** with his 
wife set out from his Unitarian parsonage 
to see for himself how people in the South 
actually live. Husband and wife had 
both worn plenty of cotton in their life- 
time, but neither had seen it grow before. 
The parson had heard the President’s 
characterization of the South as “Amer- 
ica’s number one economic problem,” and 
had read books and articles on the subject. 
The parson spoke of them in his sermons. 
But his alert congregation always asked, 
“Do you have first-hand information?” 
“Have you seen these things?” The 
National Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion*** Seminar in the South gave him the 
opportunity to see and to hear. 

In company with a dozen or more stu- 
dents, teachers, and ministers, we traveled 
over 4000 miles, through Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, much of it off 
the main highways. Our purpose was to 
see things as they are, and to talk with 
people—all kinds of people. As the name 
of our group implies, we were particularly 
interested in the function and contribution 
of religion to the welfare of the laboring 
population in the South. 

Four very informative days were spent 
in the national capital, where we listened 
to cooperative leaders, government officials, 
and labor union executives (A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O.). An evening with some of the 
faculty members of Howard University 
demonstrated their acute awareness of the 
problems faced by the Negro population 
of America. An afternoon spent with Dr. 
George Maxwell and Mr. Nels Anderson 
of the W. P. A. awakened us to the tre- 
mendous handicaps under which that or- 
ganization performs its salvaging of the 
jobless. Our interview with John Brophy, 
at C. I. O. headquarters, was spent for the 
most part in discussing whether or not Mr. 
John Lewis’s salary was justified. Most of 
us went away unconvinced. 

Then on to Cumberland, Md., where an 
afternoon with some of the ministers of the 
town had been scheduled. Only one ap- 
peared! Representatives of the local tire 
workers’ union and of the textile workers 
(the speaker for the latter, a former theo- 
logical student) told a familiar story of the 
opposition encountered in organizing their 
unions. Here, for the first time, we heard 


*Apologies to Jonathan Daniels’ ex- 
cellent book, “A Southerner Discovers the 
South,” which I heartily recommend. 

**In Florence, Alabama, even an IIli- 
noisian is a Yankee, I learned! 

***87 Orange Street, New Haven, 
Conn. Dr. Jerome Davis is founder and 
Rev. Leon R. Land (Unitarian) is chair- 
man of the board of directors. Dr. Willard 
Uphaus, executive secretary, conducted the 
seminar in the South. 
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of what everywhere is the curse of the 
South’s religion: revivalism. In Cumber- 
land it was the strange story of a “Brother 
Dan,” who made some extra money by a 
series of local radio broadcasts in which, 
at the time the local textile plant was or- 
ganizing, he denounced the C. I. O. and 
communism. Here also we heard for the 
first time what we heard everywhere in the 
South: when the working man becomes in- 
terested in trade-unionism he loses his in- 
terest in conventional religion. 

At Arthurdale, W. Va., we saw the first 
of the projects of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, concerning which we had 
heard so much in Washington. In helping 
people to help themselves, the F. S. A. is 
performing the finest kind of social ser- 
vice. At Arthurdale, 165 families, mostly 
ex-miners stranded by the closing of mines 
in that territory, have been given the 
opportunity to become economically use- 
ful once more. Eleven hundred acres of 
land have been divided up into homesteads 
of three or four acres, each with a sub- 
stantial house, barn and poultry shed, and 
vegetable storage cellar. This may sound 
commonplace, but it is a real contrast with 
neighboring farm equipment. Most of the 
food the homesteaders grow themselves. 
Most significant of all, from the point of 
view of religion, is the fact that Arthurdale 
is organized as a cooperative community. 
The Arthurdale Association has a co- 
operative general store, shoe repair shop, 
barber shop, and service station, among 
other things. Three factories on the 
project are leased to private concerns, but 
will be operated cooperatively as soon as 
the members have been sufficiently edu- 
cated to proper methods. It was thrilling, 
indeed, to see this practical demonstration 
of the cooperative way of living, being 
learned and practiced successfully by un- 
sophisticated people. 


—And Then to Harian 


The drive south, through West Virginia 
to Harlan, Ky., along highway U.S. 119, I 
shall never forget. The houses we saw, 
particularly in the mining communities, 
were indescribable. Most of us wouldn’t 
keep cattle in such dilapidated, unpainted, 
unscreened, unsanitary shacks. Yet they 
were the only things thousands of people 
had to live in. If there is a dirtier and 
dingier town than Williamson, W. Va., 
switching center for coal cars, I have yet 
to see it. 

In Harlan, Ky., we were scheduled to 
meet the local treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers Union. That morning, as 
we sat at breakfast, there was a commotion 
outside our hotel. Through the windows, 
we saw National Guardsmen, boys shakily 
holding big rifles and pistols at the “ready,” 
marching about two hundred nondescript 
miners to the county jail. They were 


pickets, from a mine eight miles away 
where there had been some shooting. With 
characteristic efficiency, the law enforcers 
arrested every mine picket, but did not 
find those who actually did the shooting. 
The men were held in the closely packed 
jail for several days. In Germany, I 
should expect to see such wholesale arrest 
of dissenters. But not in free America. 
For even a small child in Harlan soon un- 
derstands that the militia are not there to 
“preserve order,” but to intimidate the 
organizing activities of the miners’ union. 

The union official whom we had ar- 
ranged to interview had been arrested, 
with his wife, “on suspicion,’ and so we 
did not meet him. None of the ministers 
in Harlan could be persuaded to talk to us. 
We spent the entire day on the sidewalks, 
talking with the clumps of people (mostly 
miners and their wives) who had gathered 
to watch the National Guardsmen patrol- 
ling the streets. 

The patience and calm of the miners to 
whom we talked was unbelievable. The 
presence of the National Guard was ob- 
viously resented. But nowhere did we hear 
the suggestion that mass-attack by the 
miners would get rid of them. The miners 
were confident that the federal govern- 
ment would restore their right to picket 
peacefully. Nowhere else in the South did 
we see such fraternity between Negro and 
white as among members of the United 
Mine Workers in Harlan. Verily, in ad- 
versity, all men are brothers! We went 
through the Black Mountain Coal Mine, 
at Kenvir, Ky., a mine operating under a 
union contract, where there was no labor 
trouble at all, and found a totally different 
atmosphere among the miners. All the 
militia trouble in Harlan came from half a 
dozen mine operators who refused to deal 
with the unions. The state officials are on 
their side. 

If Harlan, Ky., dampened our hope for 
the progressive alleviation of human mis- 
ery, our next day’s journey, to Norris, 
Tenn., and the T. V. A., did just the op- 
posite. Here was something constructive. 
A corporation owned by the people of the 
United States is utilizing nature’s resources 
in an orderly fashion. Here men are not 
squabbling over the spoils of nature’s 
bounty. 


The Truth about the T. V. A. 


This is not the place for an essay on the 
T. V. A. The statistical facts are avail- 
able in various reports and articles. Let me 
give just my chief impression. 

The newspapers I read in Chicago be- 
labor the T. V. A. as a wicked ogre, selling 
power at less than cost, putting private 
power companies out of business, and 
threatening to do the same all over the 
country. The one fact which has been 
burned into my mind by our visit to the 
several T. V. A. projects, and by our several 
days of interviewing officials, is this: 

Electricity is but a by-product of the 
whole T. V. A.—a valuable by-product, to 
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\ be sure. But the prime claim upon the 
‘entire system of dams is the regulation of 
| the flow of water. The real job of the 
| Authority is that of conservation. We 
) drove over some of the back roads in the 
) Powell and Tennessee Valleys. There we 
| saw the ugly scars of soil erosion, scars that 
| may never heal. On the cuts along the 
| highway we saw how thin are the layers 
| of soil in this vicinity. Is the soil of this 
| vast area worth saving? Newspaper editors, 
| sitting in their offices, may feel no respon- 
) sibility for the natural resources of Our 
_ Land. Ido. 

| The T. V. A., through its reservoirs, its 
| water-flow control, its educational pro- 
_ gram in cooperation with the Department 
| of Agriculture, as well as its work on behalf 
| of people, is saving this vast section of our 
| country from complete ruin. From a tur- 
| bulent, coffee-colored torrent, the Tennes- 
see River is being changed into a chain of 
_ fresh-water lakes—clear water, with fish in 
_ them! 

_ For many years it has been the custom of 
| farmers in this neighborhood, when they 
wanted to clear some land, to set fire to 
it. Thereby all surface vegetation was 
| destroyed and rains soon washed the fine 
_ topsoil away. Painfully, but surely, the 
_ T. V. A. is teaching farmers in the valley 
how to cultivate crops and to save the soil. 
_ This is a tremendous saving for America, 
no matter how many billions the federal 
| government spends. Yet the cost of the 
| physical properties will be paid back in 
_ fifty years, by the sale of electricity. 
(Concluded in next issue) 


- Ragnar Kvaran: 
_ An Appreciation 


From far off intrepid and liberty-loving 
Iceland comes the sad word of the passing 
of one who truly represented those qualities 
' that have given to this geographically- 
_ isolated island character, stamina, sturdi- 

ness, culture, a progressive spirit that 
never forgets its sources together with an 
hospitable mind, and thus have made 
possible one of the finest examples of a true 
commonwealth to be found anywhere 
“among nations great or small. 
Ragnar Hinarsson Kvaran was born in 
‘Winnipeg, Manitoba, March 24, 1894. 
He was the son of Ainar Hjorliefsson 
Kvaran and Gisladottir Kvaran. The elder 
Kvaran spent ten years in Canada, founded 
two Icelandic weekly journals which are 
still being published, namely, ““The Heims 
Kringla” and “Toberg.”’ 

Returning with his family to Iceland in 
1895 he was very active and influential in 
‘the movement which in 1918 virtually 
gave the country its independence. As a 
patriot, dramatist, poet and critic his 

talents were rewarded by his government 
in ways both tangible and intangible. 
When I was his guest in 1930, to walk down 
the street of Reykjavik with him was in 
the nature of triumphal event for rich 
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and poor, young and old alike knew and 
honored him. 

Of this illustrious lineage was Ragnar 
Kvaran. Possessed of great innate ability 
he very early gave promise of excelling in 
several fields of endeavor. In music, the 
drama and public speaking he was out- 
standing. Upon his graduation from the 
University of Iceland he entered the divin- 
ity school and began his preparation for the 
ministry. This was no unconsidered de- 
cision for he came of a long line of clergy- 
men. Indeed, his father was the first to 
break with the family tradition of one son 
for the church. It was only natural that 
the long established habit should reassert 
itself in the son. 

In 1918 he was united in marriage with 
Thornun, daughter of Hannes Hafsteinn, 
who was Iceland’s first prime minister 
under the home rule granted by Denmark 
in 1903. 

In 1922, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Rognvaldur Petursson, Ragnar Kvaran 
was invited to become the minister of the 
First Federated Icelandic Church of Win- 
nipeg. He accepted. Having been born 
in Canada and reared and educated in 
Iceland and having always been sur- 
rounded at home by the spirit of religious 
liberalism, it was for all concerned a very 
happy choice and the delightful and stimu- 
lating young minister and his charming 
wife very quickly made a place for them- 
selves, not only in the church and among 
their own countrymen but in the life of the 
city also. He served the church with ever 
increasing effectiveness until he became 
field secretary for the Icelandic churches in 
1928. He was president of the Conference 
of Icelandic Churches and for a time presi- 


dent of the Icelandic League of Winnipeg: 

Along many lines Ragnar Kvaran ren- 
dered distinguished service to our churches 
in Canada. Gracious, tolerant, well in- 
formed, with many gifts of nature and of 
grace, he was always a welcome guest and 
his coming never failed to be a signal for an 
outpouring of the people. Some of those 
who read this tribute will remember the 
occasion at the May meetings when he sang 
a group of Icelandic songs, among them 
the glorious national anthem of Iceland, 
and the applause with which he was re- 
ceived. 

In 1933 Mr. Kvaran returned to the 
homeland and until his untimely death on 
August 24 he served in various government 
capacities. He leaves to mourn his loss, 
his wife Thornun, and their children, 
Ragnheiéur, Einar and Matthildur, his 
mother, a sister, and two brothers. 

Thus it is—at forty-five in the midst of 
his most productive years—with rich ser- 
vice rendered and yet to be rendered, this 
life so well prepared to serve and so abun- 
dantly endowed with those rare qualities 
that give wings to words and deeds, has 
taken the mysterious way of the unreturn- 
ing. We feel not only sorrowful but de- 
prived. Life is poorer without this vibrant 
personality. The music of a voice that we 
used to hear lives now only in memory, and 
only in our dreams do the characters 
which he made so alive in the drama once 
again thrill and stir us. Yet we know that 
we cannot really lose those whom we love, 
for love is of the eternal stuff. We know 
that wherever he may be life will be richer 
and fuller and finer. And we are still rich 
in that for a season he dwelt in our midst. 
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Irresponsibilities 


And They’Il Have to Censor that Latin 
Tag about ‘‘Enduring Bronze’’ 


The fascists, let us be broad-minded and 
admit it, occasionally have some bright 
ideas. The New York Times reports that 
the Lavoro Fascista proposed that all the 
inartistic bronze statues in the Italian 
town square and similar places be melted 
down and made into cannon. Thus Italian 
esthetic sensibilities will be spared outrage 
while Italy’s enemies will be punctured 
from rather patrician guns. Altogether a 
brilliant idea. 


The Inspired Pi-line 


The pi-line, for the benefit of our non- 
typographically trained readers, has-noth- 
ing to do with the Greek letter pi or with 
the mathematical pi or square which is 
something connected with a circle. No, 
it is a jumble of letters which gets into the 
printed page by accident, oversight or that 
constant cosmic force known as the cussed- 
ness of things. That — under the present 
administration—we have never had one 
in The Christian Register is a tribute to the 
carefulness of our printers, proofreaders 
and editors, and the excellence of our 
reading glasses. Occasionally, but seldom, 
a pi-line may be more or less inspired. 
Perhaps this one is a little less. It is from 
a Boston paper which set out to quote what 
Mr. Landon had to say on the advisability 
of Mr. Roosevelt severing himself from 
third term talk by saying he would not 
run. Such a statement, this paper says 
that Landon said, would be ‘‘the greatest 
single contribution the President could 
make in the prese urttnbloer. . .” 

Maybe, Alf, maybe. But for ourselves 
we would just as soon see the President 
let things ride in the hope that the prese 
urttnbloer may, in some unforeseen way, 
bloe over. For it is about as unpleasant an 
urttnbloer as we have ever experienced. 


Ear Raptures 


A Unitarian department head after at- 
tending the conference in San Francisco 
visited Los Angeles, passed a church, and 
read the following in large letters on its 
bulletin board: 

HEAR GUY C. STEARNS 
KEEP A STIFF UPPER LIP 


Not having had a musical training he 
was quite puzzled until we explained to 
him that in all probability Mr. Stearns was 
a flautist and the occasion thus announced 
a solo concert. 


Schoolroom Conversation 
George, the eight-year-old, is back in 
school. He reports at home that some of 
his schoolmates asked him what his daddy’s 
job was. “I told them,” continues George, 
“that he edited The Christian Register, and 
they said that there wasn’t any such thing.” 
“Huh,” cynically remarked one of his 
elders (exact relationship deleted by office 
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censor), “they must have been Unitarian 
children.” 


Life and Lynching in the Wild East 


In the West at its wildest they never 
shot the piano player. No matter how 
badly he played they assumed that he was 
“doing his best.” Not so in tough and 
lawless Boston (Mass.). When Edmund 
Kean, after a great success in New York, 
came to Boston in an off-season and was 
greeted by an almost empty house he be- 
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NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
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came angry and refused to play. George 
Symonds, writing about “Kean: Para 
doxical Genius” by Giles Playfair (Dutton). 
records that the “townspeople” quickly 
heard of this insult and poor Kean was 
forced to flee to avoid lynching. 

In the event that any Bostonian demurs) 
that this was a long time ago we reply 
that we only heard it yesterday. 


